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ANOTHER BIRTHDAY 




another bulge 



"DUT what about the fat between the ears? 

Television commercials are hardly an inspiration, but they are a 
greater commentary on life than most of us care to admit. 

Their candour is embarrassing. Your best friend may not tell 
you, but the boob tube tells all. One reason women can't keep a 
secret is because the commercial shows all. It's surprising that a 
women's suffrage movement has not marched into videoland protest- 
ing invasion of their privacy, but so far no one seems too excited 
about the exposure. 

Commercials are a fact of life, even if most of them leave you 
with the urge to switch right off. Possibly we don't appreciate their 
value. They do give one a chance to go out for a breather or a 
snack — although it's beyond human capacity to do either for every 
commercial. 

Have you seen the one advertising a girdle, where, via closeup, 
the lady looks right into your eyes and says: "Another birthday, 
another bulge"? That had a profound effect on me. Not that I rushed 
right out to buy the product, but it did set me thinking. 

It's not the bulge under the belt that is a matter of concern at 
the moment, since diet and exercise would banish that. The 
middle-age spread can put a lot of fat between our ears and, if we 
were honest with ourselves, we would have to say: "another birthday, 
another bulge." 

How many of us have our minds cluttered with cherished opin- 
ions, notions, half-truths, myths and prejudices. They grow on us 
each passing year and it's worse than pulling teeth to get rid of them. 

Take Peter for instance. The truth didn't make him free over- 
night (look up Galatians 2: 11-14), He couldn't break loose from the 
old taboos and traditions when the headquarters delegation showed 
up at Antioch. And look what a difficult time he had getting over 
his prejudices towards the people of another nation. It took the 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven (Acts 10) to convince him 
that "in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted." 

But he did break loose. The truth did make him free! There's 
hope for us, then. We can do something about the battle of the bulge. 
We can kick the old taboos. We can sift the truth out of tired tradi- 
tion. Instead of adding another bulge each birthday, we can shape up 
in faith, facts and freedom. 
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But what about the fat between the ears? 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

pURSUING his enlightening 
studies (page 4) of the 
rather difficult book of Reve- 
lation, this week Major Read 
deals with what is known as 
determinative symbolism. 
This may sound rather tech- 
nical but it is, in fact, what 
is (or ought to be) part of the 
New Year celebrations. The 
prevelant emptiness behind 
so much of the symbolism is 
well described in Colonel Al- 
bert Dalziel's verses on page 
5 ; the frailty of good inten- 
tions noted in the Bible diary 
on page 12. The safety stand- 
ards so necessary to winter 
recreation (see page 13) point 
out the even greater import- 
ance for firm guiding princi- 
ples in the spiritual life. 

We are glad to give promi- 
nent place in this issue to the 
activities of ACSAL (pages 8 
and 9). The Advisory Council 
of Salvation Army Laymen is 
not just a talking-shop. With 
practically all the great ad- 
vances of the Organization, 
the impetus has come from 
ground level and the Army's 
administration in Canada is 
happy to encourage this en- 
terprising lay movement. 

Those who think we don't 
feature "Letters to the Editor" 
should note the one on page 
14. We wish there were more! 
We would like to make this 
a regular feature in our 
pages. 




EDITORIAL: 



Truth and Consequences 







NE of the big questions which will have to be 

settled this year is what to do about mari- 
juana. 

The liberal view is that, unlike most of the 
drugs now being used, marijuana is non-ad- 
dictive and, if harmful, less so than tobacco and 
alcohol. If this comparison with the legal and 
sociably acceptable vices is proved valid, then 
it is unjust to give a criminal record to the pur- 
veyors of the less noxious weed and leave the 
others free. Even so, the whole subject is open 
to serious question. 

The Board of Evangelism of the United 
Church has requested a reform of the law in this 
respect. At the same time it asks that attempts 
to legalize the sale of marijuana in Canada be 
postponed until research can be made as to its 
effects on users. 

There are three points we should remember 
when considering those things which give us 
pleasure. We are loath to believe that they can 
bring harm to ourselves and to others; we have 
difficulty in using them in moderation; we are 
gullible in our acceptance of assurances from 
those who profit by our indulgence, which is 
further encouraged by their advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Some cigarette manufacturers are still fight- 
ing a rearguard action to counter the unpleasant 
truths regarding the consequences of smoking. 
So much so that action has been taken to restrict 
their advertising and attempts are being made 
to force them to print warnings on cigarette 
packages. 

The answer to the manufacturers' problems 
of declining sales in the face of legal sanctions 
and public disapproval is diversification. Al- 
ready there are signs that, should the manu- 
facture and sale of marijuana become legal, the 
tobacco industry is ready to move in on the 
market. Will it then pour out millions to tell us 
on our TV screens what we are missing by not 



Winter recreation rules (page 13] | 
Page Two 



Irish Welcome 

WHEN General and Mrs. Erik 
Wickberg were in Belfast 
for Ireland's welcome meeting to 
the new International Leader, 
they were received at the City 
Hall by the Lord Mayor (Alder- 
man Joseph Cairns). The General 
took the opportunity of thanking 
the civic head for "facilitating 
the Army's being able to perform 
its work unhindered during these 
difficult days." 

The welcome meeting, led by 
the British Commissioner (Com- 
missioner Albert Mingay), em- 
phasized the fighting qualities of 
the Irish Salvationists engaged in 
Christian warfare. The General, 
in his address, underlined the re- 
ality of this conflict. It is a real 
war, he said. 

Former U.S.A. Leaders 

LAST month Commissioner and 
Mrs. Donald McMillan were 
promoted to Glory within a few 
days of each other. 

Although the Commissioner 
gave all his service as an officer 
in the U.S.A., retiring as National 
Commander in 1958, he belonged 
to a well-known Canadian Salva- 
tionist family and, prior to offi- 
cership, was a member of the old 
Canadian Staff Band. 

His brother, Commissioner John 
McMillan, became Territorial 



going to pot? How long will it take to discover, 
as the correctional services contend, that mari- 
juana use does, in fact, lead to heroin, or that 
marijuana is not as harmless as we once thought 
tobacco to be? 

Detergents came in as a boon to housewives. 
They found out immediately that they were 
harmless to their hands; but it took a long time 
to learn how their use, and particularly their 
over-use has polluted our rivers and lakes. It is 
all very well for the proponents of drink and 
drugs to say that the use of their products is 
all right in moderation. What is moderation? 
Those in the business never enlighten us. Have 
the brewers ever said that the statutory level of 
alcohol in the blood of a drinking driver is too 
low, or the cigarette manufacturers advised us 
as to safe limits? Shall we soon have the quib- 
bles as to how much marijuana, with or without 
alcohol, a driver may be allowed to hazard on 
the road? 

Even if marijuana presents no health prob- 
lems or incapacity problems — and that is a 
very big "if" — there is still the economic factor. 
The individual may be a model of temperance. 
The nation most certainly is not. With three- 
quarters of the world denied the necessities of 
life, the wealthier nations persist in spending an 
immoderate amount of their budgets on things 
they could well do without. 

Top of the list is military spending — more 
than $173 billion in 1968. If a proportion of this 
can be claimed as necessary for defence what 
excuse have we for encouraging the wasting of 
millions on the gambling racket, alcohol and 
tobacco? 

And now marijuana is coming up for con- 
sideration. Let those who protest so loudly, and 
rightly, about the hunger in the world and the 
wicked waste of war now protest about the in- 
troduction of yet another unnecessary luxury. 
Isn't the hunger part of the consequences? 




On a visit to England, Mr. Jack Duncan, a prominent Winnipeg architect 
c?n- m / e n ? f . the Ar , mys , Advisory Board in that city, met the Chief of the 
Matt (Commissioner Arnold Brown) at International Headquarters. Also at 
the meeting was another Winnipeg businessman, Mr. R. G. McAllister (left). 

Commander for Canada and was 
Chief of the Staff at the time of 
his promotion to Glory in 1939, 
Major Don McMillan, of Territor- 
ial Headquarters is their nephew. 
Mrs. Commissioner Donald Mc- 
Millan, the former Captain Har- 
riet Blackman, was an American 
officer. 



General Coutts (R) 

"POLLOWING an operation 
* General Frederick Coutts (R) 
is now convalescing and hopes 
soon to begin to fulfil the manj 
specialing appointments already 
arranged. He thanks Salvationist! 
for their prayers on his behalf. 




SALVATIO 
THE SEVEN 

by the Territorial Commander, 
COMMISSIONER CLARENCE WISEMAN 

'PHE gospel is a call to leave the past, with its sin, 

blindness and failure, and to open ourserves 
to the future as it is found in Christ who declared 
"Behold, I am making all things new." 
Salvationists have an unavoidable responsibility 
for the future. 

As with all other institutions, the Army is 
subject to conditioning by the prevail- 
ing climate of change. But we must ensure 
that the major conditioning influence in 
change is the Holy Spirit, not the fashions 
or pressures of the moment. 

Salvationists dare not simply inherit 
their past, and leave it at that. We are 
required to re-create it under the 
inspiration of the Spirit. What the Army 
is becoming, and the direction in which it 
is moving, are more important to us 
and our heirs than where it came from 
and its condition at the beginning. 

Spiritual success in the Seventies will 
be determined by the vigour of our 
faith and the degree to which we are 
ready to be radical. I use the word 
"radical" in its original sense of getting at 
the root of things. In whatever erudite 
terminology we might dress it up, the root 
of the human dilemma is sin. Therefore 
the basic demand God will lay upon 
us as we move into the Seventies will be 
to come to grips with the issues of sin 
wherever they appear or in whatever 
form. 

RE-EXAMINATION NEEDED 

To achieve this requires a re-examina- 
tion of present methods and structures, 
a continuing redeployment of resources, 
and a retraining of fighting forces in 
strategies and techniques designed to 
"serve the present age." 

This cannot be accomplished by the 
promulgation of Orders and Regulations, 
though an Army of God requires these 
for the preservation of valid structures, the 
maintenance of unity of action and 
purpose, and the moral discipline of its 
membership. Only when officers and 
soldiers alike pray fervently for Christly 
love that negates ego-centred striving 
and becomes manifest in compelling 
evangelical action, shall we be sufficiently 
malleable for re-shaping unto the likeness 
of our Servant Lord. And only through 
such re-shaping can we hope to cope with 
the Seventies! 

What kind of demands will the 
Seventies press upon us? As history is a 
continuity, the future flows out of the 
present and the past, and thus we are 
able, in some degree, to discern the shape 
of things to come. 

It is reasonable to suspect that 
Canada's present preoccupation with 
baneful drugs, alcohol, moral permissive- 
ness and crime will persist into the 
new decade. Therefore we should refine 
and magnify our teaching programme in 
home and corps so that it becomes a 
much more productive instrument than 
anything we have now to lead children 
and young people to a positive experi- 
ence of conversion, providing both power 
to stand against the evil that assails 
them from earliest school-days, and a 
sound reason for so doing. 




But we should go even further than 
this in plans for the Seventies. Not only 
should we improve the Bible-based 
teaching of children and youth but we 
should extend the teaching to all ages, 
to the total family, in a much more 
effective manner than is presently the 
case. And when we have succeeded in this, 
it still will not be sufficient! For Salva- 
tionists of the Seventies need more than 
"teaching," they need "training" — training 
in the modern strategies of salvation 
warfare against sin, training in the art of 
communicating the gospel individually 
and in groups, training in the "cure of 
souls." Let us pray that the Army in 
the Seventies shall be baptized with a 
compelling passion for souls! 

A commission comprising officers and 
soldiers has been established to review 
our teaching and training programme, and 
to advise how it can be modernized. 
The results of the recent ACSAL Corps 
Survey corroborate reports from officers that 
Salvationists are alert to the need for this 
kind of teaching and training. 

Present trends indicate that the serious 
erosion of family life will continue 
through the Seventies. This is one of the 
deepest tragedies of our time. What 
does it mean for us? Surely it means, 
first of all, that Salvationists themselves 
should pay more attention to their own 
family life. They must continue to 
emphasize the sanctity and permanency 
of the marriage bond, and accept the New 
Testament norm of chastity outside 
marriage and fidelity within. They must 
recognize their responsibility as parents for 
the Christian training of the children 
God has given them. 

HEIGHTENED CONCERN 

Reference has already been made to 
the extension of the Army's teaching 
programme to include the whole family; 
however, this is not the only aspect of 
what I trust will become a heightened 
concern for the family unit in all corps. In 
many places new families are coming 
into the Army through the adherents 
movement. One corps accepted nearly one 
hundred and fifty new adherents into 
their fellowship in the past year. Let us 
maintain this accent on the family 
throughout the Seventies. 

Everyone will agree, of course, that it is 
not sufficient for us to think only of Army 
families. We have a community responsi- 
bility. Wealthy, middle class, working 
class and New Canadian neighbourhoods 
all provide their own sad quotas of 
broken homes, bewildered and inadequate 
parents and confused (though often 
idealistic) youth. Through carefully planned 



outreach efforts Salvationists should be 
able to contact these people with 
counselling, material help as required, 
and above all the redeeming grace of the 
gospel. 

Canada's expanding population and 
accelerating urbanization in the Seventies 
will demand that corps should be struc- 
tured to more creatively respond to 
human need. Salvationists will have to 
view their citadels as places of teaching 
and training for aggressive penetration of 
the community, without abating efforts 
to get newcomers to meetings, and to the 
Mercy Seat. Our places of worship 
should be utilitarian, not ornate; fashioned 
to serve the total community in Christ's 
Name. 
UNCHANGING STANDARDS 

And what of our theology in the 
Seventies? The new "Handbook of Doc- 
trine," now available from The Trade De- 
partment in Toronto, is the basic manual of 
theology for this decade. It will, I trust, be 
supplemented by ever-improving Bible- 
teaching aids for the whole corps, but 
the Handbook must remain as the funda- 
mental text book in doctrine. Every 
Salvationist not only should have a copy, 
but should diligently digest its contents. 

The "Handbook of Doctrine" shows that 
the Articles of Belief as accepted by 
the Founder remain unchanged. Our faith 
in the Bible remains unchanged. Our 
confidence in Christ's power to transform 
lives remains unchanged. Methods and 
strategies may alter but these essentials 
do not. 

There is no new curriculum when it 
comes to vital matters. We believe in the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resur- 
rection, in Christ's Second Coming, in 
Conversion and Full Salvation, in the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the believer's 
life which makes Pentecost both 
contemporaneous and relevant. 

The Army in Canada will celebrate its 
ninetieth anniversary during the Seventies. 
A Commission which has been functioning 
for nearly a year, is seeking God's 
guidance in the preparation of plans to 
mark the occasion, centred on the 
first weekend of July, 1972. The General 
has already promised to be with us. 

Let us now, through prayer, the study 
of the word of God and the "practice of 
the presence of God," seek to become 
more Christ-like as the decade advances. 
Let us pursue, and by faith claim that 
holiness without which no man shall see 
God. In the power of the Spirit let us go out 
into highways and byways to invite the 
people to that One who alone has power 
to heal and to save. By so doing shall 
Salvationism in the Seventies be justified. 



Page Three 



school 




"DIGHT through the history of 
■*■* the Church there have been 
people willing to die for Christ. 
In Fox's Book of Martyrs you 
read, for example, of Perpetus. 
She was a young widow of twen- 
ty-six whose aged father implored 
her on his knees, for his sake, to 
make some offering to the Roman 
gods. His frantic appeal broke her 
heart but she remained firm; she 
embraced him, kissed her baby 
goodbye and was thrown to the 
wild beasts at Carthage. 

Or think in recent years of 
John and Betty Stam, beheaded 
by revolutionaries in China at the 
ages of twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight, true to what they had writ- 
ten "As for us, may God be glori- 
fied, whether by life or death." 

Senior-Major Noh Yong Soo of 
Korea, called on to renounce his 
Christian faith, quietly refused. 
"Whether I live or die matters 
not" he said "Christ lives!" So 
he was shot, holding his Bible in 
one hand and his Salvation Army 
song book in the other. 

Their attitude was that of 
young James Elliott, one of the 
five men who gave up their lives 
for the conversion of the Aucas 
of Ecuador on January 8th, 
1956. Five years before that he 
wrote in an autograph album 
"Make sure that when the time 
comes to die, all you have to do 
is die." 

Revelation speaks to its times 
— and to our times — in what 
it says about martyrdom. John 
warns that there would be more 
to suffer thus (6: 11), and that 
faithful witnesses will arouse the 
ire of the devil (11: 7) who can 
be overcome only by those who 
love not their lives unto death 
(12: 11), Of those who are be- 
headed a special mention is made 
(20: 4). 

Praise for deliverance (vs. 1-4) 

Apparently it is quite a host of 
martyrs on whom attention cen- 
tres in chapter 15. They have 
gotten the victory of the beast 
(v. 2) and are now in bliss. On 
earth, they were pressured to wor- 
ship the beast but they chose to 
resist him and so lost their lives, 

Page Four 



Revelation (27) 

by Major Edward Read 



some suffering savage torture and 
inhuman cruelty (13: 15). But 
this is their victory. 

To have saved their lives by 
being false to their faith would 
have been defeat. They were true, 
and so are triumphant, for right- 
eousness must always win in the 
end. An old story tells how a 
Roman soldier sneered at a Chris- 
tian he was leading to the lions in 
the arena. "Where is your Car- 
penter now?" he scoffed. Back 
came the quiet answer "He is 
building a coffin for your Em- 
peror." 

There is an interesting exam- 
ple of typology here, the proce- 
dure by which Bible writers find 
in historical events a foreshadow- 
ing of some later event of larger 
significance, a kind of prophetic 
illustration. Isaiah had said that 
God would, through the Messiah, 
do a new thing (Is. 43: 18) and 
so people came to expect a new 
Exodus, a new Covenant and a 
new Jerusalem. It is the first of 
these John here develops. The 
references to the sea, the song 
and the tabernacle all suggest 
that here we have a second Exo- 
dus (vs. 2, 3, 5). 

That flight from Egypt was 
Israel's finest hour, the day when 
she learned most about God's 
power. Again and again the peo- 
ple harked back to it as the su- 
preme demonstration of Jehovah's 
might and care for His own. 

Spiritual Israel 

Now spiritual Israel is to re- 
enact the exodus of national 
Israel. As the plagues fell on 
Pharaoh and Egypt, so we can 
see plagues come upon Satan and 
the world. As Israel came through 
the Red Sea, so these later be- 
lievers pass through a sea of 
blood, their martyrdom. As Israel 
got safely across to Canaan, the 
land of corn and wine and oil, so 
the martyrs arrive in the sanctu- 
ary of heaven, the place of the 
Presence. As the sea, once forded 
by God's people, turned and en- 
gulfed the pursuing Egyptians, so 
the sea of the martyrs' blood will 
call down judgements to sub- 
merge their tormentors. 

And, as the Israelites sang when 
they arrived safely on the other 
side, so these saints sing, then 
make their triumphant exodus. 
The song of Moses every Jew 
knew, for every Sabbath evening 
in the synagogue, they repeated 



what Moses had sung long ago, 
accompanied by Miriam and her 
timbrelists: The Lord is my 
strength and my song, and He is 
become my salvation . . . (Exodus 
15: 1-19). 

One of the prayers, still used 
in Jewish services says "A new 
song did they that were delivered 
sing to Thy name by the seashore; 
together did all praise and own 
Thee King." Now it is in the spir- 
it of that song that these martyrs 
raise their hymn of praise, their 
song of Moses and the Lamb. 
"The name of Moses is cojoined 



ing two stone tables on which 
that law was written. That earth- 
ly tent was but a faint representa- 
tion of heavenly reality (Hebrew: 
8:5) and it is that reality whicr 
John now sees. 

From the courts of that rea 
tabernacle or temple seven angel, 1 
proceed; they come from th< 
place where the law of God rest: 
and will proceed to vindicate i 
because none who defy it can es 
cape punishment. The seven vial 
or bowls which they carry contaii 
plagues which they will pour ou 
on earth to express God's wratl 
against sin. 

This series of judgements, liki 
the two earlier ones, is prefacet 
with a glimpse of glory. Befon 
the seven seals were described 
John showed us the heaven! 
scene — God's throne and th 
worshipping creation. He showei 
us the scroll of destiny, God's de 
crees for the future, and describ 
ed how Christ was worthy t 



The song of Moses and the Laml 

chapter 15: 1-8 



with that of Christ because a 
similar, though greater, deliver- 
ance has been wrought from a 
similar, though greater, foe" 
writes Beasley - Murray. 

If we could clothe their hymn 
with that drama which the won- 
derful occasion demands, we 
should sense the delight of these 
redeemed and glorified people. 
Their hopes have been realized; 
they are now in bliss. But some- 
thing more occupies their atten- 
tion — and indeed, it is a strik- 
ing fact that these victors are not 
celebrating themselves or their 
triumphs at all. 

They are concerned with the 
glory of God and their song is a 
grand justification of His ways in 
judgement. Moses had sung Who 
is like unto Thee, O Lord, among 
the gods? Who is like Thee, glori- 
ous in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders? (Exodus 15: 11). 
Numerous other Old Testament 
passages, too, are echoed beauti- 
fully here, and the song assures 
us that even those who suffer the 
wrath of God will recognize that 
He is just. 

Background of judgement 
(vs. 5-8) 

This chapter is a kind of pro- 
logue to the drama to be enacted 
next. The principal actors, the 
angels, were introduced briefly in 
verse one, and now are presented 
more fully as the final point in 
the exodus type is developed (v. 
5) . After the law was given amid 
the smoke of Sinai, a tabernacle 
was erected and in it was placed 
the Ark of the Covenant contain- 



break those seals because he sul 
fered for mankind on Calvary. 

Preceding the next series c 
portents was a similar introduc 
tion. The seven trumpeters at 
peared silent in heaven. Befoi 
they blew their blasts they wei 
associated with that scene whe 
John showed that the prayers c 
the saints have power to ca 
down fire upon earth (8: 1-5' 
Now, before the seven 1 a s 
plagues, something of heaven 
again seen. 

"Once again" writes Marti 
Kiddle "the purpose is to drh 
home the lesson that God is tl 
originator of the plagues on eart] 
and that they follow logical 
from the great martyrdom of tl 
Elect." 

A military illustration wou 
not be inappropriate. Imagine 
room lined with maps on whic 
are placed clusters of little flag 
Suppose a man in uniform 
moving some of them from oi 
position to another. It is wartim 
and the flags represent compani 
of combatants in the field. A 
order had been issued for tro< 
movements and the new positio 
of the flags indicate the new o 
jectives the soldiers are expect) 
to occupy. 

What happens on the batt] 
field happens because of the d 
cisions made in that headquartt 
room, and the movement of t 
flags is an example of determin 
tive symbolism. Revelation is f 1 
of symbolism like that and he 
is an example of it. What ha 
pens on earth must correspond 
the decisions made in heaven. 




A WELL known insurance firm 
in Canada has coined a 
slogan for itself as "The good 
hands people," and urges you 
through the medium of television, 
radio and the printed page to in- 
sure with them and so put your 
trust in "their good hands." 

In Psalm 31: 15 David looked 
up to the Lord and said My times 
are in thy hand. Another transla- 
tion of this reads My time is se- 
cure in your hands. The psalmist 
had already cried out Thou art 
my God, and so it was with this 
thrill of confidence that he said 
My time is secure in your hands, 

When we are dealing with ma- 



Despise no man 

"DAUL spoke in his epistles of 
the fear and trembling with 
which he, glorious servant of the 
Lord though he was, worked out 
his salvation. Humbly he asked 
his followers to pray for him lest 
he should become a castaway. 

A realization of his own weak- 
ness and utter dependence upon 
the grace and strength of God 
should preserve any Christian 
from falling into one of the most 
serious faults — that of despising 
others. 

When Mary Magdalene enter- 
ed the supper room of Simon the 
Pharisee, she was greeted with 
scorn. But not by Christ. Sinful 
men condemned her but not the 
holy Son of God who stood up 
for her. 

God alone has the right to 
judge a human soul. Any judge- 
ment we make is bound to be 
rash since we cannot read an- 
other's heart and cannot know all 
the reasons for a neighbour's con- 
duct. 



In His Hands 

by Major Raymond Homewood 



terial possessions and matters of 
insurance, there is a sense in 
which we can almost stand aside 
and put our affairs into the hands 
of a reputable firm, be it a fi- 
nance company, insurance com- 
pany or bank. We "stand aside," 
I said, but of course our involve- 
ment becomes very apparent as 
the payments come due. 

I am my time 

This is not so, however, when 
it's a case of time. We cannot just 
stand aside and say My times are 
in thy hand for, as Karl Barth 
has said in his book "Call for 
God," 

I am my time! I who have lived 
in it, and am living in it and would 
like to live a little longer in it — I 
myself with all that I understand, 
and do not understand that I can 
and cannot do, with my strong and 
my weak sides, with my good and 
less-good qualities, I am my time! 

This thought is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the familiar lines: 

I'm in His hands, I'm in His 
hands, 

Whate'er the future holds, I'm 
in His hands. 

The days I cannot see have all 
been planned for me. 

His way is best you see. I'm in 
His hands. 

This must mean, obviously, 
that I belong to Him. I'm His — 
for Him to mould — to use — 
or even to set aside for a while to 
later do that which is the fulfill- 
ing of His purpose and will. 
Scripture, history and life abound 
with illustrations of those who 



have passed through this experi- 
ence. This is not fatalism, a "God 
wills it" attitude, when we re- 
member that it is His hands, the 
hands of a God who is Love. 

These are the hands of Jesus 
— the hands that were stretched 
out in welcome with His invita- 
tion to Come unto me — they are 
the hands that touched and heal- 
ed — the hands that touched 
and blessed the children — the 
hands that broke bread and fed 
the hungry — the hands that 
were pierced by the nails on a 
cruel cross — the hands that were 
held out, bearing the scars, to the 
doubting disciples after His resur- 
rection. 

Uncertainty 

After hearing a message on the 
powerful but tender gracious 
hands of Jesus, the late Senior- 
Major George Mundy wrote: 

Hands of Jesus, wounded hands 

and tender, 
Hands of Jesus every eye shall 

see, 
Hands of Jesus, scars their only 

splendour; 
Grant O Lord, the impress of 

those hands on me. 

In the quickly changing space 
age in which we live, with the 
uncertainty of tomorrow and the 
new year for each of us, what 
better word could we have with 
the passing of the old and the 
beginning of the new, than My 
time is secure in Your hands! 

In Him alone is security and 



salvation, but it involves this per- 
sonal commitment of time, of life, 
into His hands — for "I am my 
time!" Having placed ourselves 
in His good hands, we face the 
future secure, persuaded with 
Paul that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord (Romans 
8: 38, 39). 



Pidgin English 
New Testament 

TtfUMEROUS services of 
thanksgiving and dedication 
were celebrated in New Guinea 
when the New Testament in Pid- 
gin English (the language is 
sometimes called Neo-Melane- 
sian) was published recently. 
This translation received high 
praise from a professor of lin- 
guistics at the Australian Na- 
tional University who wrote to 
the Translations Department of 
the Bible Society as follows: 

"This translation constitutes, in 
my opinion, by far the best piece 
of printed Pidgin text of ap- 
preciable size in existence. The 
language comes very close to 
what I could describe as good 
native Pidgin usage, and the ex- 
pression and style in it are as a 
whole correctly idiomatic and lin- 
guistically impeccable." 

It is expected that the forty 
thousand copies of the first edi- 
tion will not meet the demand 
for this eagerly awaited produc- 
tion and a reprint is already 
under consideration. 



The New Year 



On watching the revelry in Times Square, New York, as the year dies 

And call this Janus "new" — 
The truth is easy to ignore 
That each succeeding year is heir 
To all those gone before. 



Strikes the hour! 

And twelve grim sextons 

Are burying, unmourned, an aged year 

With stimulated revelry 

Around the funeral bier. 



Raise no lament! 

'Twas but a measured fragment drawn 

From measureless infinity; 

Designed to break the course of time 

From tedious continuity. 

Yet we beguile our shallow mind 

By thinking we have left behind 

The year deceased. 

Go dance! or pray! or drink champagne! 
The year has gone — we start again! 
Sing "Auld lang syne" or chant a hymn, 
Employ the common pseudonym 



So blow your whistles; toot your horn 
Another year is being born; 
'Twill pass too slowly for the sad, 
Too swift for those who dream, 
'Twill seem too long for those who wait, 
Too short for those who scheme. 

And from the oracles of time 
The wise heed this decree — 
What hath already been is now 
And now is yet to be. 

—ALBERT DALZIEL 
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BERMUDA 

E loft Canada with the temperature in the forties and with a forecast of 

rain and snow flurries. Within a few hours we found ourselves in the 
bright sunshine and the seventy-five-degree temperature of Bermuda. 

Here we were greeted by welcoming smiles and handshakes from corn- 
rode officer* as we stepped onto Bermudian soil for the first time. 

Soon we were being transported along the narrow winding roads at a 
stalely twenty m.p.h., the speed limit for all of the Islands, with a fifteen 
m.p.h. in the city of Hamilton. As we journeyed we became aware of the 
many cars and also the motor scooters which are used for transportation on 
the Islands. We soon became accustomed to visitors and residents jogging 
happily along, although not without accident as all do not keep to the 
required speed! 

We were struck by the bright colouring of the buildings that stood out 
in such marked contrast to the vivid blue of the sky. Each roof had a white 
coaling which we discovered was to help preserve the cleanliness of the rain 
water which flows down to wells beneath the houses to become the main 
source of water supply on the Islands. 

There is luxuriant growth of tropical plants and flowers with a profusion 
of fruit so that you can pick your own bananas, oranges, grapefruit, pawpaw 
and enjoy the best of nature's gifts on every hand. 

Even though we were not In Bermuda on a sight-seeing lour we could 
not help being aware of such beauty, as we travelled to and from the various 
meetings of the annual Congress, Everyone seemed to greet everyone else 
and wo soon found ourselves nodding, smiling, speaking to people known 
and unknown, not only as a normal custom but as an evidence of the 
friendliness of the people and the significance of the Army uniform to all on 
the Islands. 

We thanked God again, as we have done so frequently since being in 
the Canadian Territory, for Salvationists who through the years have main- 
tained such a witness — we are now reaping the benefit of their dedication 
— and for pioneers who laid a foundation of self-sacrificing service that has 
characterized our Movement ever since. 

We thought of the early beginnings, with local comrades being |oined by 
some Salvationist sailors who came ashore from British ships and paved the 
way for the pioneer group of three women officers — Ensign DesBrisay, Cap- 
tain Johnston and Lieutenant Forsyth wha commenced work In Bermuda on 
January 12th, 1896. Soon they had such a work operating that a little later, 
during the stay of Ensign Gideon Miller, there was such a decrease In crime 
that the St. Georges jail was empty and it was proposed that the jail should 
be turned over to The Salvation Army to be used as a barracks. 

The work has continued and we found a virility of spiritual life evident 
in Ihe Salvationists that speaks well for a continuance of the original spirit of 
the pioneers in Ihe new demands and challenges of the present day. 
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Friendly and sincere 



TT was 



Lifetime of 
S.A. banding 

IT was while serving in the mili- 
tary during World War I that 
Band Reservist Alfred Mills of 
Winnipeg Citadel, Man., first 
came into close contact with The 
Salvation Army. 
Soon afterwards 
he was convert- 
ed and became a 
soldier of the 
Chichester Corps 
in England. It 
was not long be- 
#* WHSBF' 7f WMM fore he was com- 
missioned a 
bandsman, thus 
beginning a lifetime of service in 
Salvation Army banding. 

For several years he served 
as corps officer in such places as 
Cheltenham, 
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Band Reservist Mills came to 
Canada in 1926, staying briefly 
in Maryfield, Sask., and Birtle, 
Man., before settling permanent- 
ly in the city of Winnipeg. In 
1927 he was married to Edith 
Peachey in the home of veteran 
soldiers of Winnipeg Citadel, 
Brother and Sister Anson. 

For a short time he and his 
wife soldiered at the old Sher- 
brooke and Norwood Corps. Then 
they spent some years as soldiers 
of the Ellice Avenue Corps, In 
1937 they transferred to Winni- 
peg Citadel where the Band Re- 
servist rendered faithful and con- 
sistent service as a bandsman 
until his transfer to the band re- 
serve a few years ago. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Captain and Mrs. Gor- 
don Brown during which Corps 
Sergeant-Major Peter McBride 
and Brother Ed Black partici- 
pated. 



from Chatham Corps, Ont., that 
Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Riches (R) en- 
tered the training college in 1909 to become 
a Salvation Army officer. 

With his wife, he was first appointed to 
Wingham Corps, Ont., and for seventeen 
years they served faithfully and successfully 
as corps officers in a number of the largest 
corps in Ontario. 

In 1928, the Colonel was trans- 
ferred from the Toronto Temple 
Corps to the Hamilton Division 
as the Divisional Youth Secre- 
tary. Later Lieut.-Colonel Riches 
served as Divisional Commander 
for New Brunswick, Toronto East 
and London-Windsor Divisions. It 
was from this last command that 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Riches 
entered retirement in 1945. 

It can be truly said that the 





Interested in 
young people 

CONVERTED when a girl at 
Bay Roberts, Nfld., her home 
town, Sister Mrs. Florence Bar- 
rett became active in the corps. 
Always interested in young peo- 
ple, she became 
a company guard 
and waf later 
commissioned as 
Young People's 
Treasurer. Mrs. 
Barrett filled 
this position 
with faithfulness 
and capability. 
Mrs. Barrett moved with her 
husband and family to Toronto 
where she soldiered at Riverdale 
Corps and later transferred to 
Mount Dennis. When her husband 
retired, they returned to New- 
foundland to live in Bay Roberts. 
Blessed with a quiet disposi- 
tion and a godly influence, Mrs. 
Barrett was loved by all who 
knew her. After a short illness 
she was promoted to Glory. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Major Hay ward Nose- 
worthy. At the memorial service 
the following Sunday, tributes to 
the life and influence of Mrs. 
Barrett were paid by her husband 
and the Young People's Sergeant- 
Major, Mrs. Stanley Dawe, a very 
close friend of the family. 

Mrs. Barrett is survived by her 
husband, Joseph, and two daugh- 
ters, Mary (Mrs. Hubert Ryan) 
and Lillian (Mrs. Eric Parsons), 
both residing in Scarborough, 
Ont. 



Colonel came up through the 
ranks of the Army having had 
first-hand experience in corps 
leadership and soul-saving min- 
istry. He was friendly, sincere, 
hard-working and made full use 
of his pastoral qualities which 
made him successful in all his 
appointments. 

Whenever his failing health 
permitted, the Colonel attended 
the meetings at North Toronto 
where he and his wife have sol- 
diered for a number of years. 

The funeral service was con- 
ducted by Commissioner William 
Dray (R) during which Major 
Harold Riches paid tribute to the 
life of his father. 

Lieut.-Colonel Riches is surviv- 
ed by his wife, son, Major Harold 
of Detroit, Mich., and daughters 
Eveline (Mrs. Ed. Paul of Toron- 
to) and Eileen (Mrs. Gordon 
Green). 




Faithful to 
responsibilities 

A FAITHFUL soldier of the 
Whitney Pier Corps, N.S., for 
many years, Sister Mrs. Bessie 
Matthews was promoted to Glory 
at the age of seventy-seven years. 

Born at Niper's Harbour, Nfld., 
Mrs. Matthews moved to Whitney 
Pier forty years ago and was con- 
verted during an evangelistic 
campaign. She became a soldier 
of the corps in 1932 and through 
the years held the positions of 
Corps Secretary, Home League 
Secretary, Sunday school teacher 
and league of mercy member. 

Mrs. Matthews was Home 
League Secretary for almost 
twenty-five years and upon retir- 
ing was presented with the first 
silver home league pin in the 
Nova Scotia Division. Through 
the years, Mrs. Matthews was 
faithful to her responsibilities 
and also influenced many young 
people for God as she taught in 
Sunday school. In fact, two of 
them sang during the funeral 
service. 

She was a source of inspiration 
to all who visited her for her 
faith in God right up to her pass- 
ing was unshaken. 

The home league members as a 
group attended the funeral which 
was conducted by Major and 
Mrs. Fred Goobie, In the me- 
morial service tributes were paid 
to her life and influence. 

Mrs. Matthews is survived by 
one daughter, one son, several 
grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 




fisetes during 
MIltL meetings 

"DECENTLY the Provincial Com- 
■**m a n d e r for Newfoundland 
(Lieut-Colonel Arthur Pitcher) 
and Mrs. Pitcher, supported by 
the Provincial Secretary (Briga- 
dier Abram Pritchett) and Mrs. 
Pritchett, conducted evangelistic 
meetings at five corps in the 
Burin Peninsula — Fortune, Grand 
Bank, Burin, Creston and 
Garnish. 

Over one hundred people knelt 
at the Mercy Seat making public 
decisions for Christ. 

At Burin on Sunday afternoon, 
Lieut.-Colonel Pitcher laid the 
cornerstone of the new corps 
building. Many Salvationists and 
friends gathered for this occasion. 



A new nine-passenger bus lias been purchased by the Calgary Men's Social 
Service Centre to transport men of the rehabilitation and harbour light units 
to various activities in the Calgary area. Photo shows (J. to r.): Major Russell 
Lewis, Mrs. Major Lewis, Envoy R. Van Schiack (driver), Mrs. Envoy Van 
Schiack, Mrs. Captain Snclgrove and Captain Walter Snelgrove 



Mercy Seat 
decisions during 
Triton 
anniversary 

UNDER the leadership of Major 
Enos Darby, the seventy-third 
corps anniversary meetings were 
held at Triton Corps, Nfld. (Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Hedley Ivany) re- 
cently. 

Sunday afternoon a praise 
meeting was held with represen- 
tative speakers from both the 
young people's and senior corps, 
Elaine Tucker and Geraldine 
Hobbs respectively, who testified, 
and Home League Secretary, Mrs. 
Warrick Vincent, Mrs. Samuel 
Vincent (oldest soldier on the 



roll) and Brother Donald Winsor, 
who recalled some of the history 
of the corps through the years. 

Major Darby commissioned 
eighteen singing company mem- 
bers during the meeting. 

A number of people rededi- 
cated themselves to God at the 
conclusion of the Sunday evening 
meeting. The songster brigade 
and singing company participated 
throughout the day and a prev- 
ious corps officer, Mrs. Brigadier 
Hideout (R), also took part. 

The corps anniversary banquet 
was held on the Monday during 
which Major Darby spoke on the 
work of the Army in various 
parts of the world. The oldest 
Salvationist present, Mrs. Donald 
Winsor, lit the candles and cut 
the anniversary cake. The candles 
were extinguished by the two 
youngest junior soldiers, Doretta 
Vincent and Carolyn Winsor. 



Cadets 
column 



Rooted and grounded 

T AST September, seventy ca- 
dets were transplanted to 
the Toronto Training College; 
thirty-one "Undaunted" peren- 
nials from summer field appoint- 
ments and thirty-nine "Victori- 
ous" seedlings from many Ca- 
nadian corps. After a short 
period of acclimatization, we 
began growth in our new en- 
vironment in such rich fields as 
Bible study (both Old and New 
Testament), theology and homi- 
letics. An effective repellent 
against doubts which could at- 
tack our rootage was admin- 
istered in our October Spiritual 
Day as Commissioner Wiseman 
reminded us that "His divine 
power has bestowed on us 
everything that makes for life 
and true religion, enabling us to 



know the One who called us by 
His own splendour and might" 
(2 Peter 1: 3 NEB). 

Our controlled environment is 
conducive to all-round growth 
and development. Open-air 
meetings, brigade assignments 
and weekend campaigns are 
preparing us for field ministry. 
Inspiring messages from special 
speakers, including missionaries, 
at assemblies, lectures and meet- 
ings are cultivating in our 
hearts responses to the needs 
and the great work awaiting us. 
Our speakers have included 
Lieut. -Commissioner A. Bram- 
well Cook (R), Mrs. Lieut.-Com- 
missioner Dent and Major Shep- 
pard from Australia, and Major 
Eva Cosby. Fellowship and fun 
among cadets has produced 
many long-to-be-remembered 
events such as our Halloween 
party. 

Throughout all these activities 
we are learning to be "rooted 
and grounded in love" — for 
each other, for our tasks, but 
most of all for our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

— Cadet Mrs. M. E. Watt 




New senior soldiers recently sworn-in at Regina Corps (Captain and Mrs. 

Travis Wagner) are (1. to r.): Michael Wilson, Charlotte Russell and James 

Hagglund. Michael and Jaincs transferred from the young people's corps 

while Charlotte, a recent convert, is new to the Anny. 

Orillia's 85th anniversary 



LEADERS for the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of Orillia Corps, 
Ont, (Captain and Mrs. Frank 
Dixon), were the Divisional Com- 
mander for Northern Ontario 
(Major Fred Lewis) and Mrs. 
Lewis. The Oshawa Band were 
also featured throughout the 
weekend. 

On the Friday evening an an- 
niversary supper was held at the 
Birchmere Hotel. During this 
time greetings were brought by 
Mayor Burt Mclsaac, Dr. P. B. 
Rynard, MP., for Simcoe East, 




Mr. Gordon Smith, M.P.P. and 
Mr, J. W. Clarke, Advisory Board 
chairman. 

A march of witness and Festi- 
val of Music were held on the 
Saturday. Participating in the 
musical programme were the 
Oshawa Band, Orillia Band and 
Timbrel Brigade. Major Lewis 
was the chairman for the evening, 
which included a pianoforte solo 
by Darlene Coull. 

During the holiness meeting 
the following morning, a number 
of people knelt at the Mercy Seat 
in public reconsecration. The 
salvation meeting was held at the 
Orillia Opera House and a num- 
ber of non-Salvationists were 
present. 

Oshawa Band played for the 
residents of the Ontario Hospital 
School during the day. 



LEFT: Photo shows (1. to r.): Major 
§| Fred Lewis, Eddie Maw, Mrs. W. 
Hume, Mrs. Captain Dixon, Captain 
Frank Dixon, Mrs. Major Lewis. 
BELOW: The visiting Oshawa Band 
led the march of witness. 
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INTRODUCTORY REPORT 

ACSAL'S fourth annual conference was held November 7-9, 1969, at Hamilton Temple. Some 
thirty-four national council members (including two substitute representatives) from across 
the Canadian Territory were in attendance. Also present was the Staff Secretary (Colonel Frank 
Moulton) liaison officer for Territorial Headquarters with ACSAL. 

The Territorial Commander (Commissioner Clarence Wiseman) and ACSAL National Presi- 
dent (Y.P.S.-M. Carlton Carter) spoke at the conference's keynote session, which launched two, 
twelve-hour days of business, intensive study and discussion. 

A major portion of the conference was given over to drafting recommendations in all six 
areas of ACSAL's Survey of the Corps: Evangelism, Christian Stewardship, Sunday Meetings, 
Uniform "Wearing and Music, Corps Community and Society at Large. Six groups were formed 
for this purpose, each dealing with one section and formulating recommendations based on 
reports submitted by eighteen study groups in various parts of Canada. 

Business highlight was the election of officers. Re-elected were Carlton Carter, President; 
Gordon Fairbank, Vice-President; Laurie West, Vice-President Central; Jaring Timmerman, Vice- 
President West; and Derrick Hunt, Executive Secretary. Newly elected were Harold Lundrigan, 
Vice-President East; and Ed Judge, Executive Treasurer. Past President is Bill Habkirk. 

A special resolution saw an honorary life membership conferred on Retired C.S.-M. Jim 
Macfarlane, of North Toronto, founder member and chairman of the steering committee which 
led to ACSAL's formation. 

One semi-public session during the conference, a "Get Acquainted with ACSAL" Meeting, 
drew a large crowd of officers and laymen from corps in the Southern Ontario Division. In 
addition, council members visited six local corps — Hamilton Temple, Argyle, Mount Hamilton, 
Westmount, Dunsmuir and Burlington — for Sunday morning meetings. 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



A NALYSING ACSAL's immediate goals in his main address to the 1969 Conference, National 
■'*■ Council President Carlton Carter emphasized the need for a workable way whereby senior 
staff officers, representative corps officers and ACSAL members can together develop ways and 
means of implementing recommendations for action, 

"ACSAL's job is not just to be on the sidelines doing research reports and talking among 
ourselves about what should be done" he said. 

Y.P.S.-M. Carter indicated that leaders in any organization, religious or otherwise, need the 
support of the lay personnel who make up the bulk of the membership. He said that in The Salva- 
tion Army such lay personnel are willing, because of their commitment to the same ideals and by 
their shared faith in the leadings of the Holy Spirit, to give such support. The president of ACSAL 
maintained that the laymen of the Army realize that they cannot say "this and that should be 
done" and then just sit back and expect the administration to do the work alone. In the present 
day the shared-burden concept leads to a strong Organization. 

Another priority for ACSAL is to form area councils in 
every division, he said. One, in Southern British Columbia, is 
already operational, and another, in Southern Ontario, is to be 
inaugurated early in 1970. ACSAL is hoping for another five 
during 1970 and, by the end of 1971, an area council in existence 
in every division. 

Reviewing the past year's activity, Y.P.S.-M. Carter said 
that the "Study on the Shortage of Officer Personnel" has been 
completed and is in the hands of a task force at Territorial 
Headquarters, which is developing courses of action from the 
recommendations. The study was a collation of findings of 
joint committees in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
Northern and Western Ontario. Approved by the Territorial 
Commander and co-chaired by the Secretary for Candidates' 
Affairs, Captain Earl Robinson, and ACSAL Vice-President 
Gordon Fairbank, the task force is composed of senior terri- 
torial officers and representative officer and lay personnel. 

Recommendations are also being drafted relating to 
ACSAL's highly successful Survey of the Corps. The survey's 
results were studied by eighteen committees across Canada, 
and council members, armed with these reports, spent some 
eight hours during the conference preparing recommendations 
pertinent to each of the survey's six sections. The first group 
of recommendations dealing with Christian education has 
already been submitted, and those dealing with evangelism and 
Christian stewardship will be ready shortly, Y.P.S.-M. Carter 
said. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



TT'S both inevitable and desirable that The Salvation Army be influenced by the current 
-*■ climate of change, Commissioner Clarence Wiseman told ACSAL's National Council at its 
1969 annual meeting in Hamilton 

The Territorial Commander pointed to evidence that a process of re-creation is already 
taking place within the Army in Canada. He cited an upsurge of youth participation, a hunger 
for Bible knowledge, the calibre of candidates for ofRcership, and the renaissance of the Army's 
Student Fellowship. Another encouraging sign, he said, was the response in many corps to a 
new emphasis on adherents. "These people are part of the flock. They are listed by families. 
Here is the proper emphasis: the family unit" he said. 

At the same time, he stressed the need to avoid "the very defects for which the major 
religious bodies are criticized." One criticism he singled out was over-investment in propetry 
for worship. The policy for the Army is simple, utilitarian buildings, he said. 

He also warned against denominational pre-occupation with self-preservation. "An insti- 
tution that is an end in itself soon becomes extinct, or remains as a fossil with negligible 
impact on its milieu" he said. "The challenge is to possess the old-time spirit in a present-day 
context" a phrase he attributed to a young Salvationist-lawyer. This would call for an Army 
with "the prophetic power of the Founder, the gaiety of a St. Francis, the discipline required 
to maintain private integrity, the courage to fight with God against evil, and the love of God." 

The Commissioner made it clear that re-creating the past did not mean changing the 
Movement's organizational structure. He rejected the contention that the Army's militarist frame- 
work was anachronistic. It is true that the Army began at a time when militarism had a 
romantic air to it, he said. But the Movement took its cue "not from British Empire militarists 
of a pre-nuclear generation, but from the Apostle Paul who again and again likens Christian 
action to warfare against evil." 

"The Army must not go soft and sophisticated" he said. "Let's remain God's militant 
minority, soldiers in a modern Army protesting in the name of Christ, all that's wrong in the 
world." To be a Salvation Army in this crisis moment of history is surely an exemplification 
of the maxim that form follows function, he added. 

In closing, the Commissioner left ACSAL with what lie called "the most significant assign- 
ment that ever could be given you." It involved, he said: a joining with Army leaders in 
seeking God's will for the Movement; a personal maintenance of integrity of character and 
the pursuit of Christ likeness, and fostering the same among Salvationists; a search for ways to 
reach people with the gospel; improvement of present procedures and new ways to bring hope 
and healing to broken lives; and a powerful stand for Christian truth in a society where evil 
and disregard of religious faith appear to have reached epidemic proportions. 



il executive, are, front row (I. to r.}: Gordon Fairbank (executive 
t), Derrick Hunt (executive secretary). Back row: Laurie West (vice- 
e-president east), Jarlng Timmerman (vice-president west), William 
i (executive treasurer). BELOW: the national council of ACSAL. 




PUBLIC MEETING 

AN ordinary meeting it wasn't. For one thing, how many Salvation Army gatherings start with 
a coffee break, then squeeze in another before the final exercises? For another, in how many 
meetings can you change your seat at least twice without raising eyebrows? But then the "Get 
Acquainted with ACSAL" meeting during the council's annual conference in Hamilton was 

designed to avoid the stereotyped. 

However, don't get the idea that it was merely a social 
get-together or a version of non-musical chairs. Many of the 
Southern Ontario Division officers and laymen present were 
being exposed, in person, to ACSAL ideas and objectives for 
the first time, and the coffee-and-camaraderie periods with 
ACSAL representatives from all parts of Canada aided effective 
communication of those ideas. 

In fact, the whole programme was structured around in- 
formal discussion. In addition to the amiable confrontations 
over coffee, another forty minutes were set aside for nine group 
discussion periods in various rooms of the temple. ACSAL 
personnel occupied the "hot seat" in each of the groups. 

With the inauguration of the division's own area council 
imminent, the questions were plentiful. Later, questions gener- 
ating most interest were aired in an open forum session, chaired 
by ACSAL President Carlton Carter. 

Y.P.S.-M, Carter also interviewed Vancouver Temple's Len 
Sampson, president of ACSAL's first area council in Southern 
British Columbia Division, about his council's beginnings and 
growing pains. Bandsman Sampson reported that the election 
of corps representatives ran into some delays, though few 
ideological problems arose. "Some have questioned the election 
process, but there's nothing revolutionary here. The General, 
for instance, is elected" Y.P.S.-M. Carter said in summary. 

There were periods of one-way communication, but they 
were kept to a minimum. And with visual aids being used ef- 
fectively, they didn't drag. A fast-moving slide review of 
ACSAL history and objectives was presented by Executive 
(Continued on page 14) 
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School in the hills 

MAJOR DOROTHY PAGE, a Canadian, talks about her work at the blind school 



TN 1905 Mary H. H. Scott, 
A M.B.E., went to India as an 
honorary worker of the Church 
of Scotland and continued until 
1940 with the mission among the 
hill people of the Himalayas, at 
Kalimpong, Kurseong, Gangtok 
and Darjeeling. 

When she was officially retired 
in 1940, this intrepid titled Scot- 
tish lady decided to meet a press- 
ing need. Commencing with six 
blind, handicapped boys, she 
founded an institution for their 
education and care at Kalim- 
pong. In the next twelve years 
seventy-one blind, crippled and 
otherwise handicapped children, 
including three deaf mutes, were 
cared for by Aunt Mary, as she 
was affectionately known. 

In 1953 she was led to ask The 
Salvation Army to take over the 
work, and early in 1954 Major 
Hazel Koerner, now Mrs. Briga- 
dier Henry Watson (R) of Yucca 
Valley, Calif., was appointed to 
take over the Mary Scott Home 
for the Blind. 

Today we have fifty students 
in the school, with eight teachers, 
five of them blind. They were our 
students who have had proper 
training and are working in the 
school. 

Rehabilitation is a problem. 
We have, however, been able to 
train some boys as teachers in 
other schools. Two boys have 
earned B.A. degrees. One of these 
went to Perkins School for the 
Blind and the other to England 
for special training. They are now 
both on our staff. Last year we 
sent a boy to Bombay to study 
physio-therapy. This is a new 
field and a very good one. An- 
other boy will go this year after 
his school results are out. Music 
also plays a great part in the 
school life and two boys are tak- 



Into the street 

npHE Bible is going "into the 
street" in France in the form 
of a weekly illustrated magazine, 
issued by the publishers of 
Femmes d'aujourd'hui, to be sold 
on news-stands. 

Each number will consist of 
twenty-four pages of text illus- 
trated with colour photos of 
manuscripts, archeological finds 
and views of biblical sites today. 
The translation was made from 
the Latin by historian Andre 
Frossart. 



ing degree courses in music. 

Kalimpong is up in the hills 
on the border of India, surround- 
ed by Sikkim, Bhutan and Nepal. 
Our group are hill children from 
all of these countries. We also 
have Tibetan children, giving us 
quite a variety of castes. They all 
get along very well together. 

This is a cool area, which gets 
very cold in the winter. Our 
children are sharp, easy to teach, 
and have a desire to learn. 

We try to keep up with modern 
ways of teaching the blind and 
have started new math this year. 

The children mostly come from 
poor homes and are unable to 
pay anything for their board. We 
feed, shelter, clothe and educate 
them, following exactly the same 
programme as a sighted school 
up to grade eight. 

The school is fully recognized 
by the government. When a child 
has finished grade eight he or 
she can go out to school and 
study further with other children. 
We have full co-operation from 
the other schools and they like 



to have our boys and girls. I only 
send the best students. They have 
a lot of homework and they will 
pass in second division. I hope 
this year to have one student 
achieve a first division pass. 



We are glad to use our musi- 
cians when we hold open-air 
meetings in the marketplace. The 
people listen well. 

I am so proud of the fact that 
we have now enrolled seven Sal- 
vation Army soldiers and pray 
that more will be enrolled in the 
future. I did not want to push 
this, and I was thrilled when 
some asked me to arrange it. God 
has blessed us here and we are a 
very happy family. 



Young people help harvest 

A WARE of the desire of young 
people to get involved, the 
Rev. H. Svensen of the Vryheid 
Baptist Mission drove thirty teen- 
agers from his church one hun- 
dred miles to help with the har- 
vesting of the cowpea crop at 
Mountain View Salvation Army 
Farm and Mission Settlement. 

Upon arrival the party was 
briefed on operations by the set- 
tlement director, Colonel G. W. 
Widdowson (R), who told the 
group the main purpose of the 
project and warmly thanked the 
young people for their practical 
assistance to the settlement's 
training and development pro- 
gramme. 



The group then loaded the al- 
ready harvested cowpea stalks 
onto their truck and soon every- 
one was submerged in great 
bundles of forage taken to the 
barns to store for the winter feed- 
ing of cattle. 

The harvesting completed, the 
teens inspected the Afrikander 
herd of cattle and hiked several 
miles through farmlands and 
plantations. 

Picnic lunches were eaten on 
the lawn and a devotional period 
was conducted by Mrs. Colonel 
Widdowson. Before leaving, the 
party visited the sixty-five-bed 
African hospital and the farm 
school. 
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Caring is Sharing" 

A fiftieth wedding anniversary gift benefits war orphans in Nigeria 



'I 







Instead of bringing gifts for Colonel and Mrs. Ervin Waterston (R) when they celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary, friends were asked to put the money into a missionary venture. This "gift of love" was sent to Nigeria 
to help the war orphans who had been handed over to the care of The Salvation Army. This picture shows the 
children who are cared for by Captain and Mrs. Obot (back row centre). A needy child in any country where 
the Army operates may be sponsored for $15.00 per quarter. For further information contact the Home league 
Department, The Salvation Army, 20 Albert Street, Toronto 102, Ont. 
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Yorkton Home League in Crazy Trader Days 




Unsolicited mail 

Here are some tips on what to do with unwanted mail 



TI/TOST of us receive mail we 
don't want— such as advertis- 
ing leaflets, magazine subscription 
forms and record or book club 
offers. Sending this kind of mail 
is a perfectly legitimate way of 
doing business, and it is strictly 
up to us whether we want to read 
it or not, 

But what do you do if you re- 
ceive a credit card you never ask- 
ed for, a G.O.D. parcel you never 
ordered, or a package of greeting 
cards you did not request? Un- 
solicited mail is annoying and, 
in some cases, illegal. Here are 
some business mailing practices 
which you should know about. 

• Record and book clubs. The 
common complaint here is getting 
records or books that were not 
wanted. In the case of those ad- 
vertising a free trial or ffee offer, 
the first shipment contains a mes- 
sage saying, in effect if you 
don't want more, send a card say- 
ing so ... if you would like more, 
do nothing." 

Often the recipient does not 
read or understand these condi- 
tions and fails to return the card. 
In some cases, when the consumer 
has cancelled his membership, the 
record or book club fails to stop 
sending merchandise usually due 
to clerical errors. In other cases, 
pranksters have sent in coupons 
and orders in another person's 
name. 

• Deceased persons. A par- 
ticularly objectionable practice is 
that of sending merchandise by 
C.O.D, to persons who have re- 
cently died. A survivor in the 
household often accepts the goods 
believing they were actually or- 
dered by the deceased before 
death. It is against the law to 
send any article by C.O.D. which 
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has not been ordered or re- 
quested. 

• Charity mailings. Items such 
as Christmas and Easter seals, 
key tag services, etc., are sent to 
households unsolicited with a re- 
quest for a donation in some 
cases, or a definite sum in others. 
This is a generally accepted 



During the Craiy Trader 
Days at Yorkton, Sask., 
members of the home 
league osslsled the 
corps officers, Lieuten- 
ants Bernice Vogel and 
Brenda Holnbeck, with 
the sale of articles, The 
booth, built by the 
corps people, also dis- 
played posters depicting 
various phases of Sal- 
vation Army work. "The 
War Cry" and other 
literature was distribut- 
ed. LEFT: Lieutenant Vo- 
gel behind the counter 
of the booth. RIGHT: 
Participants in the Home 
League Sunday meetings. 



method of raising funds for 
charitable purposes and therefore 
results in few complaints. 

• Credit cards. There is noth- 
ing illegal about sending unso- 
licited credit cards through the 
mail. 

If you do not want the credit 
card then destroy it so that no 
one else can use it. In some cases 
a credit card may be stolen be- 
fore it reaches you. You will be 
billed if someone else uses it. If 
so, notify the company imme- 
diately. 




DIARY OF A BIBLE 

JANUARY — A very busy time for me. Most of the family 
decided to read me throughout the year. They 
kept me busy for the first two weeks . . . they 
have forgotten me now. 

FEBRUARY — My owner used me for a few minutes last 
week. He had me in an argument and was 
looking up some references. 

MARCH — Grampa visited us. He kept me on his lap for 
an hour reading 1 Corinthians, chapter 13. 

APRIL — 1 had one busy day. My owner was appointed 

leader of something so used me. I got to the 
church services for the first time this year — 
Easter Sunday. 

MAY — I had a few green stains on my pages. Had 

some early spring flowers pressed in me. 

JUNE — I started to look like a scrap-book. They had 

stuffed me full of clippings from the news- 
paper. One of the girls got married. 

JULY — They put me in a suitcase today. I guess we 

are off on a vacation. I wish I could stay at 
home as I will have to stay in this thing for a 
month. 

AUGUST — Still in the suitcase. 

SEPTEMBER — Back home again in my old place. Have a lot 
of company — two "True Stories" and four 
"Funny Books" are on top of me. I wish I 
could be read as much as they are. 

OCTOBER — They used me a little today. One of them is 
very sick. Right now I am shined up and in 
the centre of the table. I guess the preacher 
is coming. 

NOVEMBER — Back in my old place. 

DECEMBER — They are getting ready for Christmas, so I'll be 
covered under wrapping paper and packages. 



• Greeting cards. Packages of 
cards are mailed to the home and 
the recipient is requested to mail 
his payment to the firm. Often 
the request for payment subtly 
hints that it will benefit handi- 
capped persons. In this case, how- 
ever, the post office now requires 
that a notice be included with 
the shipment stating that you do 
not have to pay the return post- 
age and, in fact, you are under 
no legal obligation either to pur- 
chase the cards or to return them. 
Any individual has the privi- 
lege of refusing mail. However, 
the following important points 
should be kept in mind. 
— read all offers carefully 
— understand the conditions of 
acceptance of any unsoli- 
cited proposition. 
— you are not required to pay 
for unordered merchandise. 
— it is against the law to send 
unordered merchandise by 
C.O.D. 
— if you do not wish to retain 
unsolicited material mark it 
"refused" and return it to 
the post office. 
— report any suspected misuse 
of the mails to the Post 
Office Department, Ottawa. 
— Dept. of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs 



Recipe for chicken 
and bamboo stew 

Ingredients 

15-oz. can bamboo shoots 
2 lbs. chicken backs and wings 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons fish sauce 

2 green onions 

3 quarts water 

Wash and slice bamboo shoots and 
put in soup pot with bony chicken 
pieces. Cut onions into 2-inch lengths 
and add. Pour over the salt, fish 
sauce and water. Cook until every- 
thing is tender (1 or 2 hours). 

Remove chicken bones and serve 
hot with rice and a salad. Serves 4. 

Note: This may be stored in a 
refrigerator several days and reheated. 
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Don't lose yourself! 

Observation is fhe key word to travel across the winter countryside 



Canadian Government Travel Bureau photo 
With the winter wilderness opening up to snowmobile users, it is easy to 
become lost in deep snow or across frozen lakes. 



Kejimkujik National Park 



A NEW national park was first 
^* proposed for Nova Scotia in 
1962, and after a two-year study 
the area around Kejimkujik Lake, 
considered to be typical of inland 
Nova Scotia, was chosen. Devel- 
opment of the park began in 1964. 

Following a master develop- 
ment plan, the park has been 
zoned to provide for a gradual 
return of the land to its natural, 
wilderness state. 

In certain zones, a complete 
wilderness atmosphere will be 
maintained. Travel in these areas 
will be by canoe or on foot, and 
small overnight shelters will be 
provided. 

Other zones will have such 
services as roads and camp- 
grounds. In addition, there will 
be day-use zones offering picnic 
areas, and refreshment, swim- 
ming and boating facilities. 

Scenic drives will wind through 
the park and hiking trails will 
follow the banks of lakes and 
rivers. The public will be able to 
make use of many of the original 
Micmac Indian canoe routes and 
portages in the park. 

Kejimkujik National Park is a 
gently rolling wilderness area, cut 
by numerous rivers and dotted 
with about thirty-five shallow 
lakes. 

Micmac Indians camped in the 
area long before the first Euro- 
peans settled the Nova Scotian 
coast. Among relics they left in 
the park area are petroglyphs 
(rock carvings), located on the 
shores of Kejimkujik Lake. 

The park was once the site of 
extensive lumbering operations 
and, until recent times, drew 
sportsmen, who hunted and fish- 
ed there. Today, with the excep- 



tion of fish, all wildlife in the 
park is protected. 

Indeed, Kejimkujik is noted for 
its variety of wildlife, including 
white-tailed deer, beaver, musk- 
rat and squirrel. About one hun- 
dred species of birds, including 
the blue and grey jay, robin, 
j u n c o, warbler and gull, are 
known to nest in the park. 

Plant life varies from the may- 
flower, violet and other wild- 
flowers that carpet the wooded 
areas in spring, to forests of red 
oak, sugar and red maple, beech, 
pine and birch. It is believed that 
some of the islands in Kejimkujik 
Lake are covered by a relict for- 
est (vegetation that has never 
been disturbed). 



WHETHER travelling through 
deep snow or over frozen 
lakes and rivers, avoid risking 
your life by getting lost just be- 
cause you failed to observe seem- 
ingly insignificant details in your 
surroundings. Look around and 
make mental note of things as 
you go along. 

Be observant as you travel 
along a trail, Look back occa- 
sionally and take note of what 
you see. A trail looks different 
from rearward to what it appears 
when you are looking ahead. You 
may be travelling the same trail 
back so get to know it. Don't 
be overconfident because you 
think you know the area. Some 
of the best woodsmen have lost 
their way through an incautious 
moment. 

Some rules 

• Be observant of your gen- 
eral direction of travel, the 
position of the sun if it is 
shining and the time of day. 
If you don't have a compass 
you can get your bearing 
from the sun. Do carry a 
map and compass with you 
and know how to use them. 

• Be observant of land marks, 
hills, waterways and trees. 
Even a tree can look differ- 
ent from its fellow trees and 
be a recognizable marker 
for you. Take note of any 
forks in the trail, or mark 
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yours so you will recognize 
which one leads back to 
your starting point. 

• Be observant when travel- 
ling over frozen waterways. 
You must have finu under- 
footing to negotiate them 
safely. River ice is treach- 
erous. The water is fast 
moving and does not freeze 
easily. Eddies and fast cur- 
rents are found at inlets 
and outlets of lakes and 
narrows. 

Study the outline of the 
waterway if you are not 
familiar with the current. 
If the banks are gouged 
out and show signs of ero- 
sion this is an indication of 
fast current. Take time to 
test for weak spots. Carry 
a long pole with you as you 
cross and tap the end of the 
pole on the ice ahead of 
you. Where water moves 
least, ice is thickest. 

• Be observant of differing 
conditions. Two or more 
lakes in any area would not 
necessarily have the same 
ice conditions. One lake may 
have a different texture of 
ice. If the lake is shallow 
with a muskeg bottom the 
ice may be inferior with 
many air holes. 

• Be observant of weeds, de- 
bris and air pockets. They 
cause weak spots in the ice 
layer. Watch for ice which 
may be left suspended be- 
cause the water level has 
lowered. Use caution over 
areas where there has been 
only half continuous travel. 
Ice becomes fatigued and 
wears thin. Beware of slush 
ice. It has only half the 
strength of blue ice. For 
travel over lakes with clear 
blue ice, the following table 
applies: 

Ice Thickness Permissible Load 

1" Stay off 

2" One person on foot 

3" Group in single file 

T/i" 2-ton truck gross (car, 
snowmobile) 

8" 2 Yi -ton truck gross 

10" 3 /» -ton truck gross 

12" 8-ton truck gross 

15" 10-ton truck gross 

20" 25-ton truck gross 

25" 45-ton truck gross 

30" 70-ton truck gross 

36" 110-ton truck gross 

The table does not apply to 
parked loads. They require a 
correspondingly greater thickness 
of ice for safety. 
BE OBSERVANT! BE SAFE! 
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IFTEEN Protestant denomina- 
tions will sponsor the first 
Congress on Evangelism in Cana- 
dian history. Meeting from Aug- 
ust 24th-28th, 1970," in the new 
National Arts Centre, Ottawa, 
clergy and laymen of different 
theological persuasions will pool 
ideas, information and methods 
in a study of the mission and 
message of the Church in the 
twentieth century. The confer- 
ence will bo headed by Principal 
Leslie Hunt of Toronto's Wyclifl'c 
College. Experts in the field of 



Congress on 
Evangelism 

communications will conduct 
workshops in methods of evangel- 
ism. 

Of the eight hundred delegates 
around forty will represent The 
Salvation Army. In their selec- 
tion every care is being taken to 
assemble a fair representation of 
laymen and of youth. 

Retired Corps Sergeant-Major 
Leslie H. Saunders is one of the 
sixteen members of the executive 
committee on which lie will serve 
as Treasurer. 

Theme speakers for the Con- 
gress are: the Right Rev. Donald 
Coggan, Archbishop of York, 



England; Dr. Carl F. II. Henry, 
Edilor-at-large with Christianity 
Today magazine, Washington; 
Dr. Kenneth Hamilton, United 
Church theologian, Winnipeg; 
and Dr. Leighton Ford of the 
Iiilly Graham Evangelistic Associ- 
ation. Simultaneous translations 
of the Congress will be carried in 
French and English. 



WCC and Racism 

fPHE first major contribution to 
-*- the World Council of 
Churches' half-million-dollar 
programme to combat racism is 
a gift of $100,000 from the 
United Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions in the United States. This 
is one of several grants made 
by the Methodists for a variety 
of black causes related to edu- 
cation and economic develop- 
ment. The United Methodist 
Church with more than eleven 
million members is the second 
largest Protestant denomination 
in the U.S.A. 

The WCC five-year programme, 
for which Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, WCC Secretary, is respon- 
sible, includes the raising of a 
special fund to be distributed 
among organizations of op- 
pressed racial groups or those 
supporting victims of racial in- 
justice. The World Council has 
pledged $200,000 from its re- 



serves and asks the 235 mem- 
ber-churches to contribute at 
least $300,000 in addition. 

A second facet of the five- 
year programme calls for a 
three-man secretariat in Geneva 
to help churches combat racial 
injustice and find ways of stand- 
ing for the rights of the victims 
of racism. 

Teams of inquiry will focus 
on selected areas on all conti- 
nents to spur ecumenical under- 
standing and action. Specific is- 
sues that obstruct common ac- 
tion, such as the question of rep- 
arations and the sharing of eco- 
nomic and political power, will 
be examined in consultations. 
Opportunities for confrontation 
will be provided for those with 
different views on how to 
achieve racial justice. 
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HIDDEN 



TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
with black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next. 

The names of the author and the book quoted are spelled out 
by the initial letters of the correct answers to the clues. 
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ACSAL 



(Continued from page 9) 
It wasn't Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, but a humourous song 
about ACSAL led by Charlie Ede 
got people smiling and cracking 
jokes. Nor was Laurie West's pro- 
duction of A Take-off of Take- 
over Bid exactly Broadway at its 
best, but it changed the pace. 

Just how a mixed bag of a 
meeting like this can be drawn 
into an effective devotional clos- 
ing was ably demonstrated by 
Mrs. Betty McBride, of Montreal 
Citadel. Her sensitively presented 
epilogue, and Colonel Frank 
Moulton's closing prayer, provid- 
ed a spiritual peak in an evening 
of good, plain human relations. 
And, of course, effective public 
relations for ACSAL. — D.R. 



Postbag 



VIOLENCE 



AS a mother of teen-age children I 
would like to congratulate you on 
a recent editorial on violence and authori- 
tativeness. 

Like you I commend Dr. Norman Al- 
cock for working towards a more peace- 
ful society when in this world to most 
people a dollar seems more important 
than one's safety, principles and peace 
af mind. The world indeed is sitting on a 
proverbial powder keg. 

Too often our youth feel that family 
discipline is encouraged by church dogma. 
However, when thoroughly studied, they 
would find this situation only exists in the 
so-called "Barretts of Wimpole Street," 
which I concede is probably the case still 
in some homes where dogma reigns 
higher than the love of God. When the 
Church becomes the sole importance, 
rother than the Omnipotent figurehead 



our church represents, then authoritative- 
ness steps in. 

To say as you have stated "... with 
the decline of religion in the past fifty 
years it is far more likely that it is the 
absence of religion, and consequent lack 
of love, which has given rise to violent 
reactions and the kind of unrest that pro- 
duces armed conflict. If wars can be 
traced to cradles, they connot be Chris- 
tian cradles" you have my complete 
agreement. 

I would state here what Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, of the Roman Catholic Church 
hos said "One cannat put a bomb under 
a child and make it a man. Each thing 
has its own appointed law of growth, 
provided its roots are properly fixed." 

— Evelyn R. Ham 
Sudbury, Ont. 



Solution an Page Fifteen 



1 . How one wears one's badge or medal — — — — — — — 

10 60 111 4 37 66 98 

2. Twirled — — — — — _ 

20 65 48 31 53 115 

3. Set in — — — — — — 

101 76 6 105 11 103 

4. This paper is full of it — — — — 

15 88 58 69 

5. I.E. crow, which produces a small shell — — — — — — 

25 57 49 63 99 104 

6. Without strength — — — — — — 

38 86 85 27 44 91 

7. One of five to be found by the pool of Bethesda (John 5) — — — — — 

112 62 95 8 50 

8. Mentally exciting — — — — . — 

70 19 32 90 116 

9. Flag that gives colour to the eye — — — 

68 114 7 78 

10. Peter was commanded to feed the Lord's — — — — 

107 21 83 34 80 

1 1 . Out of mind — — 

1 72 24 113 12 82 

12. Does one roll dough on this — — — — . — . — — . . 

cardboord? 56 75 30 16 35 5 14 41 87 73 

1 3. Educates — — — 

74 97 26 51 9 18 52 

1 4. Versification — — 

3 39 93 47 84 106 77 

15. Having the benefit of use with pleasure — — — — — — — 

54 42 109 46 108 92 71 36 22 

16. Put on 

28 67 61 59 94 81 23 43 

!7. Adjust the key's tone and it will hold — — — — — — 

the work together 55 89 79 40 29 17 102 110 

1 8. Proverb angle indicates a marine carpenter — — — — 

64 96 33 2 13 100 45 
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Where are these? 

The Salvation Army will assist in 
the search for missing relatives. 
Please read the list below, and If you 
know the present address of any 
person listed, or any information 
which will he helpful in continuing 
the search, kindly contact the Men's 
Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto 102, Ont., marking 
your envelope "Inquiry." 
ABBOTT, Patricia. Born 3-5-4D in 
KiiBliiml. In 1954, her address was 
Whonnek, B.C. Daughter of George 
.and Allies Esther Ahbott (nee: Love). 
Came to Canada with her father. Her 
grandmother, Mrs. Rose Love, desires 
to know of her well-helm;. 09-541 

BELL, Mrs. Mary (Mae). Born Dee. 
26, 1937, in Edinburgh, Scotland. Mar- 
ried to Donald Altken Bell on April 
4, 1956. Their children are David, 
Philip, Deborah. She was last ltnown 
to live and work in Frederieton, N.B. 
Last contact was April, 1909. Her 
parents are Thomas Foy and Elsie 
Boss Campbell (nee: Barclay). They 
are most anxious about hor. She 
could be in Truro, N.S. or Toronto, 
Ont. 69-527 

BERNER, Otto. In Norway his name 
was Otto Berner Olson. Born June 18, 
1S88. Sought by a. niece, Mrs. Asians 
Foss of Norway. Ho was living- in 
U.S.A. but cannot be located there. 
A picture shows him with a friend 
"called Hartman (Hanson)" living in 
Montreal. This frlond used to own a 
ship chandlery. His parents are Ole 
and Guhhild Olsen. His brother is 
Teodor Emil Olsen. 69-5,16 

BRAITHWA1TE, Daniel Thomas. Born 
Oct. 14, 1952. Last seen March 25, 
1969. Secured work in Lethbridge, 
Alta. In Aug. 1969, said he was re- 
turning home to Red Deer, Alta, His 
grandmother is anxious and desires 
that he contact her, reversing the 
charges (347-0353) or, if he prefers, 
that he call his parents at 347-0355, 

69-561 
BORDEAU, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth. Age 
67. Last heard from in the early 50's, 
at which time she was living in 
Windsor, Ont. The daughter of Pat- 
rick Leo and Ida May McNamara 
(nee: Fowler). A niece, Mrs. Ronald 
Morehouse, .seeks her. 69-535 

CHRISTIANSEN, John Bryce. Born 
June 2, 1946, In B.C. Was a disc 
jockey particularly with music geared 
to the teenagers. Was at CKXL Cal- 
gary, Alta., In 1968. Phoned from To- 
ronto, December, 1968, and was also 
a patient in a London, Ont., hospital 
for two weeks. His mother, Mrs. Elsie 
Christiansen, desires to make contact. 
He has also worked as a counter man 
in auto parts. 69-537 

CLARKE, Gerald Winston. Bom Dee. 
6, 192S, in St. John's, Nfld. Single. 
Military No. S.C.9822. Last known to 
work for Duplate, Oshawa, Ont. Tat- 
too on both arms. When last heard 
from in August, 1965, was living in 
Winnipeg, Man. Son of George and 
Irene Clarke of Whlthy, Ont. They 
are most anxious to hear from their 
son. 69-534 

DUCHARME, Richard. Age 38. Born 
in Rosetown, Sask. Worked in lumber 
camps. Belonged to Prince George 
Lumber Union. Served as a private in 
the army. His regimental number was 
SL5817. Last heard from about 1961. 
Sought by his wife, Margaret. Their 
son is most anxious that his father 
be located. 69-477 

FLORIN, Charles or Carl Rene. Speaks 
French and several other languages. 
Is about 73 or 74 years of age. Had 
worked for General Motors. Came 
from Switzerland about 1920. Lived in 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Moved to Montreal, 
Que. Lived on Jeannie St. A cousin, 
Norman Florin of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, seeks htm. 69-468 
JACKSON, William James Rothwell. 
Sought by his daughter, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Rothwell Roddy of England. Ar- 
tist — connected with films. Married 
to Sarah Helen Donaldson Sept. 16, 
1922. Separated. Left home 1936 or 
1937. Last known to live in Toronto, 
Ont. 67-545 
JENNINGS Philip Walter. Born July 
14, 1931. Divorced. Sought by Ills 
widowed mother, Mrs. Laura Chalkley 
jenningis, who cannot understand his 
silence. His last known address was 
in Toronto, Ont. 69-548 
LEE, Harold. Born in 1916. Last heard 
from In 1940 or 1D41 when his father's 
address was R.R. ffl, Barrie, Ont. His 
mother, Mrs. Annie Lee (nee Gibson), 
was born in Bracebridge and had two 
brothers, Percy and Melvln Gibson. 
Percy last heard of in Scarborough, 
Ont. Harold Lee served in R.C.A.F. 
He joined the flying corps in 1934. 
Will any member of this family please 
contact us? A cousin of Harold Lee, 
Mr, Donovan Lee of England, wants 
to renew contact. 66-138 
POUKKA, Vilho Juhanl. Born Nov. 
25, 1945, in Finland. Son of Vilho 
Adiel and Lyyli Johanna Poukka. 
Single. Turner hy trade. Came to 
Canada in 1968. Was last heard from 
July 20, 1969. At that time his address 
was Tahsis, B.C. He also had lived 
at Port McNeill, B.C., and Kokish, 
B.C. Can anyone help us locate him? 
Sought by his brother, Mr. Pekka 
Poukka. 69-547 
SLAVEN. William (Bill). Born Nov., 
1927. Last heard from In 1967 or there- 
abouts when ho was in Penticton, 
B.C. Had worked in Regina, Sask. A 
friend of his mother seeks him on her 
behalf. The mother was very ill at 
time inquiry made. 69-403 
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Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Montreal Citadel, Tues,, Jan. 6; Niagara 
Falls, Sun., Jan. 11; Belleville, Wed., 
Jan. 14; Toronto Temple, Sat.-Sun., 
Jan. 17-18, Fri., Jan. 23; Quebec, 
Men's Social Service Centre, Thurs., 
Jan. 29; Montreal, Park Extension, 
Sun. (marn.), Feb. 1 

Colonel and Mrs. Geoffrey Dalziel 

Orillia, Sun., Jan. 4; Etobicoke, Toronto, 
Sun., Jan. 11; Toronto Temple, Sun. 
(aft.), Jan. 1 8; Sherbourne St. Hostel, 
Toronto, Thurs., Jan. 22; London Cita- 
del, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 24-25 

Colonel and Mrs. Alfred Simestcr 

Kingston, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 10-11 



Colonel and Mrs. Wesley Rich:- Van- 
couver Temple, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 3-4; 
Kitsilano, B.C., Sot.-Sun., Jan. 10-11; 
Victoria, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 17-18; Kam- 
loops, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 24-25; Van- 
couver Temple, Sat., Jan. 31 

Colonel and Mrs. Wm. Ross: Etobicoke, 
Toronto, Sat., Jan. 10 

Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Ellwood: Burling- 
ton, Sun., Jan. 1 8 

Brigadier and Mrs. Leonard Knight: 
Cedarbrae, Toronto, Sun., Jan. 1 1 

Major and Mrs. Norman Bearcroft: Nia- 
gara Falls, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 10-11 

Major Margaret Green: Regent Park Cen- 
tre, Toronto, Sun., Jan. 1 1 ; Birchcliffe, 
Toronto, Sun., Jan. 1 8; West Toronto, 
Sat.-Sun., Jan. 24-25; Newmarket, 
Sun., Feb. 1 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS 

Major and Mrs. William Davies: Oshawa, 
Sot.-Sun., Jan. 3-4; Naponee, Tues.- 
Thurs., Jon. 6-8; Rhodes Ave., Toronto, 
Sat.-Fri., Jan. 10-16; Bowmanville, 
Sat.-Tues., Jan. 17-20; Westmount 
Hamilton, Sun. -Tues., Jan. 25-27j 
Tweed, Sat.-Wed., Jan. 31 - Feb. 4 

Captain William Clarke: Thompson, Sat.- 
Tues., Jan. 3-6; Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, 
Sun. (morn), Jan. 11; East Kildonan, 
Winnipeg, Sun. (even.), Jan. 11; Ed- 
monton Northside, Sat.-Mon., Jan. 17- 
26; Edmonton, Wed. -Thurs., Jan. 28- 
29; Calgary, Hlllhurst, Frl.-Sun., Jan, 
30 - Feb, 8 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

International Headquarters 
Promotions: 

To be Lieut. -Commissioners 

Colonel Arthur Carr; Colonel Frank 
Saunders 
To be Colonel 

Lieut.-Colonel George Wells; Lieut.- 
Colonel Gladys Callis 
Appointments: 

Lieut.-Commissioner Frederick Griffin, 
Territorial Commander, South Africa; 
Lieut.-Commissioner Don Smith, Ter- 
ritorial Commander, Japan; Lieut.- 
Commissioner William Chamberlain, 
Territorial Commander, USA South- 
ern; Lieut.-Commissioner Arthur Carr, 
Managing Director Designate, Salva- 
tion Army Assurance Society Ltd.; 
Lieut.-Commissioner Frank Saunders, 
Territorial Commander, Caribbean 
and Central America 

Colonel B. L. Benjamin, Territorial 
Commander, Pakistan; Colonel 
George Wells, Chief Secretary, Brit- 
ish Territory; Colonel Bramwell 
Lucas, Chief Secretary, Australia 
Southern 

Lieut.-Colonel Jacques Egger, Terri- 
torial Commander, Congo Kinshasa; 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Byfield, Chief 
Secretary, Caribbean and Centrol 
America 
Retirements from Active Service: 

Commissioner Glenn Ryan, out of 
Rockford, Illinois, in 1918, and last 
appointment Territorial Commander 
for Southern USA Territory, with 
Mrs. Ryan (nee Annie Blurton), out 
of Las Angeles 2, California, in 
1920; on November 4th, 1969. 

Commissioner William F. Palstra, out 
af Weltervreden Corps, in 1925, 
and last appointment International 
Secretary for Europe, with Mrs. Pal- 
stra (nee Johanna Lenaarts), out of 
Amsterdam Oost, in 1948; on No- 
vember 9th, 1969. 

Commissioner Alfred J. Gilliard, out of 
llford, in 1922, and last appoint- 
ment National Editor-in-Chief, USA, 
with Mrs. Gilliard (nee Dora May- 
ers|, out of llford, in 1921; on 
November 22nd, 1969. 

Arnold Brown 

Chief of the Staff 



Territorial Headquarters 
Promotion: 

To be Captain 

Lieutenant Alexander Bolton 

Appointments: 

Lieut.-Colonel Muriel Everett, Halifax 
Grace Hospital (Administrator) 

Major Dorothy Davis, Winnipeg Grace 
General Hospital (Assistant Adminis- 
trator!; Major Harold Thornhill, Winni- 
peg Grace General Hospital (Admin- 
istrator) 

Captain Kenneth Dalrymple, Saint John 
Central; Captain Walter Howells, 
Campbellford; Captain Margaret Mac- 
Kenzie, High River (Ass't.); Captain 
Elizabeth Raine, St. Mary's 

Lieutenant Linda Bond, Fort Frances 
(Ass't.); Lieutenant Barbara Howes, 
Hanover (Ass't.); Lieutenant Marilyn 
Davis, Nipawin (Ass't.); Lieutenant Ruth 
King, Bridgetown; Lieutenant Olgo 
Jenkins, Bridgetown (Ass't.) 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please note that the address 
of "The Canadian Home 
Leaguer" has changed from 
4VJ1 Jarvis St., Toronto, to 
257 Victoria St., Toronto 
205, Ont. 






Notes in Passing 

Brigadier Joshua Monk and family 
wish to thank all who sent messages of 
sympathy In the recent promotion to 
Glory of Mrs. Brigadier Monk. 

* * * 

Brigadier William Jolly and family 
wish to thank all who sent messages of 
sympathy in the recent passing of their 
mother in London, Ontario. 

* * * 

Mrs. Brigadier Cecil Stickland and 
family wish to express their gratitude to 
all who In any way remembered them 
during their recent bereavement. 
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Tips from a taxi-driver 

a short serial story by John Atkinson 



Chapter 4 



A living testimony 



your case" he would say. "Don't 
give yourself airs; and whatever 
you do, Jimmy, don't start 
'preaching'!" 

He became a great success on 
the platform. Like other un- 
schooled sons of democracy who 
iiave gained the public ear, he 
drew upon his native store of 
humour and common sense, 
clothing first-hand ideas in a live- 
ly vernacular. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the 
great preacher, was among the 
many who welcomed his forth- 
right and effective testimony. 
Jimmy even had the privilege of 
shaking hands with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone, in 
whose presence he had addressed 
a large gathering convened in 
defence of the right to hold open- 
air meetings. 

A new job 

But Jimmy was not destined to 
spend his days as a full-time 
evangelist. He turned to driving 
a taxi-cab through the London 
he loved so well. Platform speak- 



ing gave way to personal persua- 
sion. The fares who sought his 
service became the target for his 
enthusiasms; as were those youths 
whom he had deposited in front 
of The Army's Regent Hall in 
Oxford Street. All kinds of peo- 
ple in all sorts of conditions hired 
his cab. They all were compelled 
to "take his tip." 

"Do you know Fulham Palace, 
cabby?" The speaker was the 
then Bishop of London. 

"Yes, sir, and a much better 
place than that!" 

Dr. Ingram looked the surprise 
he felt. Was this intended inso- 
lence, so unusual with a London 
taxi-man, or just a good-natured 
"leg-pull"? Jimmy made himself 
clear, and Bishop and cabby were 
soon shaking hands like brothers 
in a common cause — as indeed 
they were. 

On another occasion the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury hailed his 
cab. "Lambeth Palace, please." 

"Yes, sir and if you don't mind, 
sir, we'll have your portmanteau 
and rug inside. This fine rain 
won't improve them, sir." 

"That's very kind of you, 
cabby. I hope you treat all your 
customers alike!" 

"I do sir, and I'll tell you why, 
sir . . ."; and immediately His 
Grace, with surprise and gratifi- 



THHEY began their married life 
with one supreme resolve- 
that religion should he No. 1 
priority against their time, 
strength and possessions. Facing 
thorn was the prospect of hard 
work in plenty, and unlimited 
persecution. Such circumstances 
did not daunt these two, who 
were devoted to each other and 
to God. Patiently they endured 
every trial, and gladly seized 
every opportunity to tell the 
story of redeeming grace. 

Just after Jimmy's conversion, 
the Rev. William Booth (later 
General Booth), after address- 
ing some two thousand people 
in Hammersmith Town Hall, 
called on the new convert to tell 
his own thrilling story. He related 
it so effectively that, unintention- 
ally, he had taken the first steps 
to becoming an evangelist. It was 
suggested that he should accom- 
pany William Booth and his wife 
on their great campaigns up and 
clown the country. 

Willing to learn 

Jimmy hesitated. He knew so 
little. Many would have labelled 
him illiterate. But a man denied 
access to literature is, at any rate, 
spared the danger of repeating 
other people's thoughts in hack- 
neyed phraseology. 

Another thing in his favour 
was his willingness to learn. 
Though it was late in life to be- 
gin, he was doing his best with 
the alphabet, even if Salvationist 
activities on top of his day's work 
left him with little leisure. 

But William Booth knew the 
value of personal testimony, and 
on more than one occasion took 
Jimmy with him to his great 
meetings. If it meant a railway 
journey, then the coach became 
a classroom, with Mrs. Booth as 
the teacher, In her own charm- 
ing way, and with much patience, 
she taught her willing pupil how 
to spell simple words, how to 
read, how to tell the time. 

The General, who watched 
over Jimmy's career with anxious 
solicitude, shared the task of 
tuition. 

"Stick to the simple facts of 
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THE STORY SO FAR 
When his family moved to 
London, England, thirteen-year- 
old Jimmy Glover felt he would 
now be able to climb the lad- 
der of success. Instead he slid 
down the hill of dishonesty and 
drunkenness until he literally 
ended up sleeping with pigs. 

Although disowned by his 
family, he was not forgotten. 
One night a group of dedi- 
cated and concerned people 
from The Christian Mission 
(forerunner of The Salvation 
Army) found Jimmy. He was 
not very receptive to their 
pleadings but eventually made 
his reluctant way to their hall. 
That night, Jimmy Glover 
was soundly converted. What a 
change took place! After clean- 
ing himself up, he found regu- 
lar work. Persecution by his 
fellow workers did not daunt 
his Christian enthusiasm. And, 
best of all, the girl whose 
gentle pleading and prayers 
had helped him into the new 
life, became his wife. 

NOW READ ON 



cation, was learning of the close 
resemblance between his own life 
work and that of the humble 
cabby who was to drive him 
across London. 

Jimmy's tip to the over-intoxi- 
cated was rich in wisdom. 

"Leave it alone, sir. Your body 
was given you for a better pur- 
pose than that. I could tell you 
a tale, sir, that would make you 
shudder. Take my tip, sir, and 
give it up before it gets you down 
as it did me." 

The quiet deep voice, the earn- 
est face and the respectful atti- 
tude shown to people of all ranks 
— never failed to impress the lis- 
tener. 

Love for people 

To the end of his life he loved 
humanity. His zeal to help them 
never abated. By personal con- 
tact with his taxi-cab clients, and 
by wholehearted service as a Sal- 
vationist, he sought to lead them 
to his Saviour, whose redeeming 
grace had brought him from 
darkness to light, from bondage 
to liberty. 

Hammersmith — where for more 
than thirty years he was the Ser- 
geant-Major of the Salvation 
Army's corps — was always proud 
of its Jimmy Glover, the Halle- 
lujah taxi-cab driver. 

The End 



TAILPIECE 

IN the cause of dignity and order 
most corps in Canada have 
some kind of ceremony for taking 
up the collection. Some are unique, 
others copies of the rites of other 
churches. 

In the course of one of the 
latter, the Commanding Officer of 
one corps stood at the front of 
the congregation solemnly receiv- 
ing the plates from the ushers, 
piling one upon the other. Well 
loaded, he bowed his head for a 
moment of silence before offering 
to the Lord the gifts of his flock. 
This was broken when a small 
voice piped out "Dad's got the 
lot!" 



